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servi; at the time when the Liber Niger was drawn up (1125-28) there
were, besides two free tenants with dependent villeins, and one socman,
six bordarii, twelve plene-villani, and six dimidii villani. But here the
plene-villanus holds only eleven acres; Chron. Petrol., 158. Cf. also
the change in Castre, Werminton, Esetona, and Stannige. In Werminton,
temp. Liber Niger, " xx. pleni villani et xxix. semi-villani tenent xxxiv.
virgas et dimidiam" (p. 160), which is obviously a virgate for each full-
villein, and half a virgate for each half-villein.

61.  Thus, e.g., on a manor belonging to the monastery of S. Peter of
Gloucester (Hist, iii., 137), ten consuetudinarii each hold " dimidiam
virgatum terrae servilis" and fourteen hold half a virgate between every
two of them " conjunctim." So, as late as 1298, on one manor belonging to
Merton College, there are thirteen holders of half virgates described on
the roll itself as custumarii, but in the side rubric as nativi; Kogers, Hist.
Agric., ii, 654; cf. also 658.

62.  Besides the example in n. 58 above, see the Wore. Reg. 60a,
where the three free tenants on one manor hold 1J, 3, and 2 virgates
respectively; files, where the free holdings are of 2, 5, 2J, 1, 2,1, 2,1J, 3J
virgates.   The latter case is very interesting, for most of the holdings seem
to have passed to tenants in chivalry, who held them " pro homagio " or
'" per homagium;" in some cases it is added " sine servicio " or " nihil inde
solvit," in others ** solvit inde annuatim " a certain amount.   But it is
very clear that all the holdings, free and servile, were reckoned in
virgates, i.e. bound together by the compulsory rotation of crops, and
probably by a co-operative system of agriculture: thus " xl. virgatae terrae
tarn liberorum quam villanorum sunt geldantes " and " summa virgatarum
liberarum" etc.

63.  Engl. Village Community, 178, 309.

64.  See the discussion in Pollock, Land Laws, 206-209.   It is true that
" Borough English (inheritance by the youngest son) was very widely held
in mediaeval England to imply servile occupation of land;" Vinogradoff in
Engl. Hist JR., i. 736: but that custom seems to have prevailed only in
certain districts of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, around London, and in Somerset,
and to a still less extent in Essex and East Anglia, and Hampshire;
Elton, Origins of JKngl. Hist., 118-119.

65.  As, for instance, on the estates of Worcester Priory, n. 54 above.
On one of the manors, Pillesgate, in Northamptonshire, belonging to Peter-
borough Monastery there were, in 1036, 26 socmen ; forty years later, 44.

66.  Wore. Reg., 52&, 67a, 78a, SO&.   In some cases they are registered
as, like the villeins, holding technically at will: e.g. " de eokemannis ad
placitum," i&., 176.   Cf. Vinogradoff, u.s.